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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1919. 1 

I. 

AT the present moment French philosophy is passing through 
a crisis. Not only were many young scholars killed in the 
war who were expected to succeed the teachers of to-day, but 
social and financial difficulties have increased with peace, and 
created conditions very unfavorable to disinterested work and 
intellectual productivity. The father of a young man who has 
just taken his doctorate in philosophy, told me at the end of the 
examination that it had cost him twenty thousand francs to print 
his son's thesis. Let us suppose that for shorter or less carefully 
edited theses a half of this sum would suffice ; even so, the candi- 
dates, who are just entering upon the teaching profession, would 
rarely have such a sum at their disposal. They postpone sine die 
the time when they will be able to go to such expense. The 
French Universities, having little or no resource beyond what the 
State or cities give them, are trying to find a way to remedy this 
situation ; but up to the present time no solution has been found. 
There are a great many books, out of print, but the publishers 
cannot bring out new editions because of the cost of- paper and 
labor. Of a score of the best-known books that I tried to buy 
the other day at one of the largest publishing-houses handling 
philosophical works, eight could not be had, and there was no tell- 
ing when there would be a new edition. The Philosophical So- 
ciety has had to give up the publication of its Bulletin on account 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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of lack of funds. Never have the material conditions of French 
culture been more serious than now. 

Nevertheless a larger number of philosophical books were pub- 
lished during the year 1919 than the preceding year; first, because 
in the months following the armistice, there was a moment of 
lull, relaxation, and hope. Before its victorious conclusion and 
the deliverance of the invaded provinces, the year 1918 had been 
the most painful and alarming period of the whole war. The 
next year benefited by the contrast. But many of the books bear- 
ing that date were in fact written, and even accepted by pub- 
lishers, before the baleful day when German declared war on 
France. The book of the year that has attracted most attention, 
L'Energie Spirituelle, by M. Bergson, 1 is a collection of articles, 
some of which appeared in various reviews between 1901 and 
1912; the others, although wholly or in part unpublished, are re- 
productions of lectures delivered before the war. 

The distinguished philosopher has here gathered together 
studies of a predominantly psychological character, or more ex- 
actly — related to the ' mind-body ' problem. Although the articles 
composing the work were written at different times, the book is 
on this account none the less strikingly unified in doctrine and 
method: in doctrine, because the notion of the partial independ- 
ence of mind and matter appears everywhere throughout — the 
fundamental notion that the nervous system conditions only the 
individual thought, not thought as a whole; — unity of method, 
because the manner of procedure is the same in all the studies. 
There is a first stage of meticulous observation of facts, which 
are collected, analyzed, and described with all the precision of 
positive science — a page of this kind in Reve or Effort intellec- 
tuel reads as if written by a laboratory psychologist ; a second 
stage is philosophical reflection upon these facts, criticism of 
presuppositions and the language commonly adopted to translate 
them; finally the interpretation, which issues forth from a new 
point of view in the most literal sense of the metaphor. It is 
in this that the mental creation consists ; it is this also that justi- 
fies the title, L'Energie Spirituelle. One cannot feel its full 
significance without having in mind the entire work, the main 

3 1 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1019. 
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point of which is perhaps stated in Matter and Memory. M. 
Bergson will shortly publish another volume of articles which 
have not been brought together hitherto. Most of these deal 
definitely with his method, — a thing which has not always been 
perfectly understood. People have often over-simplified it, or 
even misrepresented it by taking it as a mere defense of pure 
intuition or a simple attack on intellectualism. 

It is important not to confuse Bergson and Bergsonism. By 
Bergsonism I mean the contemporary intellectual movement 
which makes more or less use of his name. His own mind was 
formed in the school of positive science, and he neither scorns 
it nor sacrifices it, but leans solidly upon it in order to go beyond 
it. As a writer — and for this William James has praised him — 
he puts at the service of his powerful and original mind the 
resources of a most precise and intellectual mode of expression. 
But a different spirit reigns over many who pass for his disciples, 
and their work is pitched in another key. M. Segond, who some 
years ago published a volume on I'Intuition bergsonienne, 1 has 
brought out, under the title Intuition et Amitie, 2 a new series of 
flowing and musical meditations which resemble much more a 
symphony by Claude Debussy than the acute and rigorous anal- 
ysis of Effort intellectuel; and one is not surprised to find on 
these elegant and delicate pages full of reminiscences of art, the 
familiar names of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Verlaine, Claudel, and the 
great Christian mystics. If, for example, after reading his 
graceful study of " feminine intuition," his prose-poems on 
" silence," or "mystic friendships," or " the transfiguration of the 
soul," one takes up again Le Paralogisme psycho-physiologique 
or Le Souvenir du present, one will feel more clearly than through 
any possible analysis the divergence of the two minds. It is 
true that one chapter is entitled " The Role of the Intelligence " ; 
but the intelligence discussed is not that of the ' intellectualists ' 
— M. Segond condemns that severely — but " living intelligence," 
intelligence "qui est une vie." What he finds to admire in 
Spinoza and Auguste Comte is not the universality and commu- 

1 See also in the Philosophical Review for November, 1919, the analysis 
of his reflections on La Guerre Mondiale et la Vie Spirituelle. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 19 19. 
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nicability of certain of their thoughts; it is rather, in the one 
case, the touching picture "of the humble chamber in a suburb 
of the Hague where the sincere soul, hungry for true knowledge, 
carried on its deductions; in the other, the life made feverish 
by two supreme passions, mysteriously interpenetrating, the mem- 
ory of Clothilde and the vision of Humanity." With Bergson, 
the rights of the intelligence do not reduce to the beauty of an 
attitude. 

Among those who make use of his name, I should regard as 
much more faithful to his spirit, if not to his teaching, the 
author of a curious little Essai de psychologie generate tiree de 
I'etude du reve. 1 M. Kaploun is not afraid of novel compari- 
sons, and in the middle of the book there is a curious conception 
that he calls " the point of the mind " ; but he writes in his pre- 
face : " Right theory can come from the application of a bad 
scientific method ; it is then the result of a genial divination or 
happy chance. Not counting these two aids, we have left the 
only method which has ever permitted science to establish its 
laws beyond any possible dispute, — the positive method. ... A 
coherent system, energetically maintained in face of all the facts, 
is tempting to a philosopher ; but truth is tempting too. We hope 
that the second temptation will always prevail in us over the 
first" (p. u). 

II. 

There is at the present time a current of ideas in pathological 
psychology whose connection with what is often called " the new 
philosophy" 2 must not be misunderstood. Last year Dr. Pierre 
Janet published a large work, Les medications psychologiques, 3 
containing historical, theoretical, and clinical studies in the meth- 
ods of psychotherapy. The book is a collection of lectures, some 
of which were delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, some 
in Baltimore, some in Liege, but most of them at the College de 
France, where he teaches. Although the work is chiefly factual 

i i vol., i2mo, Payot, 1919. 

2 An expression brought into use chiefly by M. Le Roy: Une philosophic 
nouvelle, Henri Bergson, 1 vol., 121110, Alcan, 1912. 
3 Three volumes, 8vo, Alcan, 1912. 
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in character, it contains an essentially philosophical conception. 
The author, as is well known, is Paul Janet's nephew. 1 He him- 
self taught philosophy for some years before turning entirely to 
psychology and mental medicine. He has never ceased to feel 
that the chief interest of clinical facts lies in the general ideas 
suggested by them. Up to the present, psychology has been too 
ineffective; psychotherapy may help us to reform it, and to find 
the way in which psychology, like all real sciences, may con- 
tribute toward the " mastery and possession of nature." A rad- 
ical transformation is not needed ; it is merely necessary that 
among the phenomena analyzed, but not properly evaluated, those 
which influence feeling and conduct shall be more carefully ap- 
praised. 

What are these facts? First, there are degrees of psycholog- 
ical force or tension. There are words in our current vocabu- 
lary for these degrees, and psychological treatises mention them 
but do not give them a place proportionate to their importance. 
The very unequal expenditure of effort required by different 
types of work and thought, or social relation, the exhausting 
effects of certain circumstances in life or the influence of certain 
individuals; on the other hand, the efficacy of "psychological 
economies," and still more the genuine increase in mental power 
resulting from joy, success, hope, or confidence in a friend or 
adviser, — these are the things that the book emphasizes. With 
this conception is connected that of the hierarchy of tendencies. 
By tendency is here meant a psychological system so arranged 
that a series of movements or actions follows an order deter- 
mined in advance, and which can be set in motion by a single 
event. "The mind seems to be an ensemble of tendencies, that 
is, of dispositions to produce series of movements after stimula- 
tion of the surface of the body" (II, 208). This, one recog- 
nizes as the method of the psychology of reaction, or (as is often 
inaccurately said) of 'objective psychology.' These tendencies 
differ from each other in their age, depth, power of resisting 

1 Paul Janet (1823-1899), for many years professor at the Sorbonne and 
philosophical collaborator on the Revue des Deux Monies, His works have 
had very great influence on the teaching of the classics and the development 
of the history of philosophy in France. 
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change; they differ in the amount of nervous energy required to 
carry them out ; lastly, they differ in the fact that at each moment, 
and often without the cause being actually apparent, some among 
them are accelerated (activee) — that is set in motion with added 
intensity. Some remain latent (a little like the Cartesian 
" tubes " when the current of spirits was not flowing through) ; 
some awake more or less completely, and pass to the state of 
desire; sometimes they discharge themselves in play, or abnorm- 
ally through accessory and futile movements ; on the highest level 
they become the exertion of power, and realize the complete act. 
It is in this totality of tendencies and "acceleration" (activa- 
tions), according to M. Janet, that all the diversity of psychical 
phenomena consists; it is in the acquisition and establishment of 
new tendencies that mental development consists ; consequently 
it is in this domain that laws may be discovered susceptible of 
genuine and useful application. 

Dr. Albert Deschamps's book, Les Maladies de I'Esprit et les 
asthenics, 1 treats an analogous subject and belongs to the same 
current of thought. The author is not, like M. Pierre Janet, a 
graduate in philosophy; and in reading his work, psychologists 
are often troubled by his curious use of technical terms and 
sometimes by an unexpected interpretation of certain well-known 
doctrines in the history of philosophy. The unusual forms of 
words that he gives like rapportisme or conditionisme are not 
particularly to be commended. Also, his extreme verboseness 
occasionally reminds one of William James's description of the 
rocks on a New Hampshire farm. But I only say these things 
that the American reader may not be repelled by external faults 
when he suddenly encounters them. Following M. Pierre Janet, 
Dr. Deschamps conceives mind as a function which evolves by 
adapting itself to external conditions, "an activity in service" 
(471). He also makes tendencies the basis of mental life, and 
of life in general. The notion of "constructive power" (429), 
that is, of creative synthesis and of organization through rela- 
tions (which he distinguishes from the elementary operations of 
association, attention, and even of volition) is with him also of 

1 1 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1919. 
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fundamental importance. This constructive function calls for a 
certain expenditure of energy, varying in amount according to 
the acts. According as an individual's reserve energy is greater 
or less, he can rise to a greater or lesser height in this hierarchy 
and enjoy a life more or less elevated. Consequently, thera- 
peutics consists entirely in the wise administration of funds, in 
proportioning mental life to the psycho-physical revenue, as a 
poor man proportions his expenditure to his funds. We have 
here a notion familiar enough to common sense, but usually neg- 
lected by the classical psychologists. M. Pierre Janet and his 
school emphasize it strongly in their writings, and thus open a 
fresh path not only to medicine but to philosophy. It is impos- 
sible also not to connect this idea with Bergsonism, and the very 
title of the book referred to above, L'Energie Spiritueile, suggests 
a similar idea. There is nevertheless a distinction here and a 
problem. For M. Deschamps, the production of vital energy is 
a pure datum, which no more depends on the individual than the 
circumambient air or an inherited fortune. He can administer 
it well or ill; he can increase it up to a certain point, indirectly, 
by the use of proper hygienic measures. But the will can no 
more directly add to this power than the locomotive engineer can 
increase the energy contained in the supply of coal he carries. 
On the contrary, when the will forces action, it succeeds only in 
destroying the last reserves, "eating up capital," and thus bring- 
ing about a crisis of exhaustion. This is one of the facts which 
Dr. Deschamps states the better of the two : he makes it evident 
that sick people are often made worse by saying to them : " Be of 
good courage, make an effort, overcome your impression of 
fatigue." They do as required; those about them triumph for 
the moment and say : " You see. Your weakness was imaginary." 
But some days later the over-exertion shows its effect, and one 
beholds the man who made the effort, more incapable of action 
than before. M. Pierre Janet grants that this is often true, but 
doubts whether it is always so. It, seems to him that sometimes 
the will can really help out the resources of the organism, and 
not merely squeeze out the last reserves of power. Finally, for 
M. Bergson, spiritual energy is genuinely creative. But must one 
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then conclude that it contains within itself sources of vitality 
suited to the physical side? Or does it merely unlock an activity 
which it does not produce? The second answer seems to be the 
true one, when one remembers that the elan vitale, once given, 
does not persist to infinity, but exhausts itself in its effects like 
the vis impressa of the ancient physical philosophers. So it seems 
also when one reads the pages where M. Bergson describes the 
way in which the mind utilizes physical forces : " What would be 
the procedure of a free cause, which wished, by means of a very 
slight influence exerted on matter, to elicit from it more and more 
effective movements in a direction more and more self-deter- 
mined ? ... It would seek by a mere click or flash to utilize in- 
stantly an energy which matter had been accumulating all the 
while that it itself was lacking." 1 

In a recent work, La Matiere et la Vie, 2 M. Guilleminot has 
even proposed an ingenious hypothesis to explain this click. Ac- 
cording to him, the great mass of energy at our disposal exists in 
our nervous centres like a weight in unstable equilibrium, like 
a heavy stone at the top of two or three slopes which the mere 
force of friction keeps from rolling down one side or the other — 
with this difference, that it is here not a question of physical 
balance, but chemical — a sufficiently well-known phenomenon at 
present. It is well known that in such a case the proper catalyzer 
can make a system capsize in one direction or another. It would 
be by a catalyzer of this type, with an infinitely small expenditure 
of energy, that acts of will would take place. Or to render the 
author more exactly, the will would be merely the subjective face 
of these catalyzers. One thus perfectly understands inability to 
act, if two great chemical masses, which should act and react, are 
not quite ready to be transformed. It is also possible to under- 
stand that through these catalyzers one can hold back reactions 
and direct stores of energy, or, on the other hand, press them to 
the very limit and exhaust them, like a driver urging his horses 
till they drop from weariness; or still better, like an electrician 
who polarizes his galvanic piles by making them work without 
interruption. But are these comparisons quite exact? Has the 

i L'Energie Spirituelle, p. 15. 

2 1 vol., i2mo, Flammarion, 1919. 
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driver any power at all to add to or to substitute for the horse 
some other means of drawing the cart? Perhaps one might 
also use the image of the captain of a steamer who, when there 
was no more coal for the engine, hoisted the sails and so con- 
tinued his voyage by help of the wind. Is not this M. Bergson's 
meaning when he writes that the spiritual force is distinguished 
from others " by the faculty of drawing more out of itself than 
it contains ? "* 

One of the strange aspects of this problem — which may soon 
be in the front rank of philosophical problems — is, that the great 
moralists of antiquity do not seem to have recognized it. The 
Stoic never inquires whether the wise man will not be betrayed 
by physical forces. Make an effort, stretch yourself, labor, 
spend — that is their constant injunction. It seems as if they and 
their contemporaries could never have known true asthenia, but 
always too much sluggishness, listlessness, or distrust of their 
own powers. In our own time, especially among cultivated and 
intelligent men, who live in the midst of riches and civilization, 
personal power seems to have become too great, — to force work 
even when the body needs repose, and even to succeed in silenc- 
ing complaints by dint of gallantry, ambition, or sense of duty — 
then suddenly to drop like a horseman whose jaded steed sud- 
denly gives way. This is at present a daily phenomenon, and the 
Stoics seem never even to have dreamed of it. Is this present 
state of affairs the result of their teaching, and of Stoic-Christian 
teaching, of the suggestion of painful effort, which, repeated 
from generation to generation, finally penetrated us too deeply? 
One asks this question when one dreams of the calm peoples of 
Islam, India, and China. M. Andre Chevrillon has written some 
genuinely philosophical pages on this subject in a work on Mo- 
rocco. 2 Or have the material conditions of modern life changed 
so much, have they become so unwholesome, so ill-adapted to 
human nature, that they keep us in a generally inferior condi- 
tion? Or, finally, shall we think with William James that we 
have only misdirected our efforts ? And are we then like unf or- 

i L'Energie Spirituelle, p. 22. 

2 A. Chevrillon, Marrakech dans Us palmes, 1 vol., izmo, Calmann Levy, 
19 19; 2nd part, Chap. II: "La beaute du vieux Maroc." 
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tunate beings who, seeking a little water, painfully travel over 
dry rocky country, while near them on another side of the moun- 
tain are springs, to which they do not know the way? 

III. 

M. Lasbax's book on the Probleme du Mai deals with another 
aspect of the relations between physical action and spiritual life. 
It is properly a work on moral cosmogony. The type is quite 
rare in France, and toward the end of the nineteenth century it 
had almost entirely given place to discussions in positive science 
or questions relating to epistemology. Since the last works of 
Renouvier there have been very few books on this subject by 
professional philosophers. Such speculations of the sort as have 
appeared, have been for the most part the work of amateurs who 
did not know the present status of scientific and philosophical 
questions well enough to adapt their theories to it. A graduate 
in philosophy, doctor of letters, professor in the Lycee at Roanne, 
Lasbax takes his departure from the history of philosophy. In 
his Introduction he outlines the classical solutions of the- problem 
of evil. He stops longest on the contemporary doctrines which 
have sprung out of the Theory of Evolution, but have recognized 
the necessity of introducing a dualism into Evolution. On the 
one hand, there is the reformed evolutionism of M. Bergson, who 
finds the main opposition of things in an antagonism between 
creative life and the brute matter which resists this creative 
process. On the other hand, is the doctrine of La Dissolution, 
which sees the fundamental duality in a struggle between the 
movements of assimilation and differentiation, between the laws 
of biology and mind. 

To both views (which in my opinion he opposes too sharply) 
M. Lasbax grants something and denies something. To his mind, 
one cannot put life — even biological life — and evil on the same 
side. It seems clear to him that death is an evil in spite of what 
Buddhists and Christians have said, — consequently, that life is a 
good. At least, life must be so regarded inasmuch as it is the 
sole known condition under which thought itself is possible. 
" It is the opposition of life and death, primary form of the oppo- 
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sition between good and evil, or what comes to the same thing — 
existence and non-existence — which we are to try to explain " 

(P- 2 7)- 

But how can this assertion be reconciled with the other posi- 
tion which M. Lasbax holds : that differentiation, individuation, 
and integration are an evil; that assimilation is a good? By a 
sharply anti-Spencerian interpretation of the characteristics of 
life. What we must call ' life ' is not the passage from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, concentration inward; on the contrary, 
life in its purity, according to M. Lasbax's definition, is essen- 
tially expansion, universality, renouncing of individuality. But 
then, whence comes this individualistic aspect of life as we know 
it? From matter. In atoms (individua corpora, Lucretius calls 
them) we have the perfect type of individuation and death. 
" From one end of the immensity of reality to the other, there is 
only one life and one death ; there is only one life which tends to 
affirm itself through immortality, by return to the homogeneous, 
and elimination of individual differences. But over against this 
there is a force of death which is bent upon making differentia- 
tion prevail. . . ." (263). 

Thus M. Lasbax grants completely the thesis of La Dissolution 
(in its opposition to differentiation and integration) so far as the 
double movement of existence is concerned, and especially with 
relation to the implied judgment of value. But what I have 
been in the habit of calling life (in harmony with Spencer, and 
also the famous " formula of Le Dantec "*) he refuses to call by 
that name, reserving it for the tendency to unity. Aliis verbis 
eadem sententia, — if there is not perhaps in his mind, as in 
Guyau's, some confusion between expansion and assimilation. 
However, I should not like to be too dogmatic on this point. 

For M. Lasbax, this force of death, this principle of evil, which 
is opposed to spirit and 'life' thus understood, is the attractive 
force, integration moving in upon itself, the physical form of 
which is gravitation. Renouvier — in line with an ancient tradi- 
tion — had already seen in heaviness the principal cause of phys- 

1 See the critical review of Le Dantec, La Stabilite de la Vie in the Revue 
Philosophique for February, 191 1; "Vie vegetative et vie intellectuelle," ibid., 
Sept., 1911 ; A. Lalande, "Vie animale et vie morale," ibid., November, 1911. 
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ical evil. For a long time men have spoken with aversion of the 
force which draws us to earth, and also of the spirituality ' which 
lifts us to heaven.' To ascend, to descend, these are the natural 
symbols of good and evil. The primeval cosmos, born in the 
shock of whirlwind and cloudy mist, was composed in its infancy 
of only a single great organism all the parts of which communi- 
cated with each other ; in growing old, it has given birth to worlds 
almost completely isolated. In the same way, species, individu- 
alities, mentalities, have compacted themselves together as the 
result of a biological and -moral evolution. The final goal of 
progress (that is, of life) is to get free from this centripetal 
force, the principle of decay. Evolution is purificatrice. To 
overcome evil, one must first have acquired the knowledge of 
good and evil; that is why, at first blush, the progress of intelli- 
gence and conscience seems to be in line with evil — even directed 
toward evil, toward individualization. But soon these intellectual 
forces change their direction ; pain throws light on life ; the intel- 
ligent being places his goal outside himself. Then original sin 
and the primeval fall can be atoned for, and ' conversion,' as 
with the Alexandrians, succeeds to ' procession.' 

Thus Le Problcme du Mai almost defines a religion. One 
often hears it said nowadays that there is to be a renaissance of 
religious feeling. The year before the war the "Union of free 
thinkers and free believers " arranged a series of discussions on 
this subject, and the speeches were taken down by stenographers. 
Publication of these speeches was delayed by succeeding events, 
and has only just now been accomplished. The book is called 
Le Sentiment Religieux a I'heure actuelle. 1 Among those who 
took part in the discussion were MM. Ch. Wagner, Wilfred 
Monod, Elie Gounelle for the Protestants, Le Roy and Dunan 
for the Catholics, Seailles, Durkheim, Gustave Belot, Parodi, 
Marcel Sembat for the free thinkers. I give only the names that 
are best known. They discussed in turn the question whether 
there is really discernible in these later years a revival of religion. 
M. Wilfred Monod maintained the affirmative; M. Marcel Sem- 

1 i vol., 8vo, anonymous. Vrin, 1919. The organizer of the conferences 
and editor of the book was M. Frank Abauzit, the well-known translator of 
William James's Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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bat contested the position with spirit. On the question as to 
whether there must be a religion for the people, and whether the 
intellectual classes can reconcile science and faith, M. Le Roy 
made some particularly suggestive remarks. They discussed also 
the sociological conception of religion, and the relations of re- 
ligion and socialism ; and they gave their views on the future of 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Judaism, and the religious spirit in 
general. This little book gives a very vivid picture of the philo- 
sophical problems centering around religion at that time, and I 
feel sure that the picture has not been perceptibly modified by 
the war. Some familiar letters, published in an Appendix, add 
to the documentary value of the work. But if one does not wish 
to be deceived in regard to the actual state of the French mind, 
one must give this book more than a cursory glance — one must 
examine it very closely. As one of the participants well said, 
men who, without being of the same religious party, agree to 
meet together to discuss religious problems are among the most 
liberal in each party. Neither the decided anti-clericals, nor still 
more, the uncompromising Catholics, come to meetings of this 
sort. Readers of this Review are familiar with the name of the 
author of Dogme et Critique, and are aware that if he has not 
already been disowned by the church, he is at least obliged to 
defend himself constantly against the attacks of co-religionists 
who find him too modernist, too Bergsonian, too independent. 
Also M. Dunan, although at the opposite pole from Pragmatism 
in his opinions, rests no less under orthodox suspicion. Every- 
one respects his high intellectual and moral worth. His Essais 
de philosophic generate is recognized as one of the best manuals 
of contemporary idealism. But he is reproached with being 
"too indulgent to error" and with having written that indigna- 
tion at the present number of atheists 1 is out of place, there being 
no rationally constituted philosophy. True Catholics (excluding 
those who are Catholics in name only) constitute a real force in 
France. They are both active and positive. For them, the Ro- 
man creed is absolute truth; it neither evolves nor permits of 
discussion. The Church does not seek to know; it knows; it 

1 Les Deux Idealismes, p. 190. 
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must have authority, and it judges all other doctrines according 
to their conformity, or lack of conformity, with its truth. These 
are the facts that will not be sufficiently recognized by the reader 
of Le Sentiment Religieux a I'heure actuelle, unless none of the 
slight signs are neglected which can be picked up in the course of 
the discussions or correspondence. Philosophers and friends of 
moral union will certainly regret that all free thinkers have not 
M. Ferdinand Buisson's high-mindedness and philosophic sense; 
all Protestants, the open-mindedness of M. Wilfred Monod or 
M. Henri Bois ; all Catholics, the large spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship shown by MM. Dunan or Le Roy. Advocates of peace and 
unity have always and everywhere the same weakness, — that of 
believing too soon in the early realization of their goal. But also 
everywhere and always, and not only in connection with religion, 
minds centered upon themselves are inclined to believe that peace 
and union cannot be realized. Right-minded men like M. Abau- 
zit and his collaborators are right in granting no place to this 
convenient, self-centred scepticism. 

IV. 

In Les Interpretations de la Guerre 1 by M. Rene Hubert and 
La Philosophie de la Guerre et de la paix* by M. Jules Sagaret we 
have two good discussions of the same subjects: the nature and 
characteristics of war; patriotism, socialism, economic organiza- 
tion, the right of peoples, the future of peace, the League of 
Nations. Both of them also are genuinely philosophical works 
with primary emphasis upon analysis and the connection of ideas. 
Nevertheless, they represent two very different types of writer. 
M. Hubert's work is essentially the product of an abstract mind. 
In his ingenious analysis of French culture he thinks he discovers 
—as one of its chief marks also— "that it has always been pro- 
foundly abstract." (p. 251) To translate into concepts what has 
been first perceived as fact or emotion is the peculiarity of this 
type of mind — a type which is not uncommon among us, particu- 
larly among the members of the philosophical profession. M. 

1 1 vol., i2mo, Flammarion, 1919. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1919. 
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Sagaret's book contains abstractions also, but his mind is more 
particularly of the generalizing temper, — and however much con- 
nection there may be between abstraction and generalization, 
there is, even so, a perceptible difference. M. Sagaret sets out 
"to speak of the war in general from the point of view of biol- 
ogy, social psychology, and politics." (1) But the generalizing 
tendency is more given to relying on the typical example, and 
even upon anecdotes that seem to illustrate the idea strikingly. 
This way of thinking also is very agreeable to the French mind. 
I believe it is even more characteristic and wide-spread than the 
abstracting tendency, properly so-called. 

M. Rene Hubert is maitre-de-conferences at the University of 
Lille. He spent four years in the field as an infantry officer. 
During the scraps of leisure left to him from military service he 
wrote the studies that are now collected into one volume. His 
chapter on discipline impresses one as having come out of his 
own experience ; it is the work of a man who has commanded and 
obeyed, and who has sometimes had to take heavy responsibilities. 
It is these parts of the book that make one feel closest to reality. 
His other studies are not so close to life, although one often 
finds in them the living memory under the abstraction. His 
analysis of patriotism contains some effective observations. 
Nevertheless there is the least possible use of references in the 
whole book, and I have already explained why this should be so. 
The author has wished to give us a dispassionate rendering of all 
the problems, stated in the categories habitual to philosophers. 
By his mode of expression, he elevates and cools the most 
burning questions :— the conflict of universal faiths (like Chris- 
tianity or socialism) and of specific loyalties (like patriotism) ; 
the nature and limits of national rights ; and he criticizes also the 
socialistic pretensions to a monopoly of the international idea. 
All this material serves M. Hubert for precisely the type of 
reflection and intellectual analysis that a philosophical historian 
would have applied ten years ago to the study of revolutions in 
Rome. 

At the same time, he is not in the least dogmatic. While he 
likes to raise questions, and is skilful in bringing up all their 
aspects in turn, he is extremely distrustful of conclusions and 
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prognostications. He would gladly say — changing one word in 
a famous formula — tradidit bellum, disputationibus eorum. 
" What will the France of tomorrow be ? " he writes a propos of 
the effect of the war on morals. " It is not within our power to 
predict. An examination of the social consequences of the war 
ends in naming over facts which are just so many problems, — 
not in making prophecies" (p. 185). Almost the same set of 
words is used in regard to the evolution of beliefs, the influence 
of war upon literature and the arts, and the transformation of 
politics. " Before the moral aspect of the future of humanity, 
more even than before its political aspect, thought stands still, 
uncertain and troubled." All that is possible is faith and hope 
(p. 291). 

In two respects only, he sees clearly in what direction evolution 
is moving, and these, it is true, are of no slight importance: 
progress toward democratic equality — an ideal which is furthered 
by all the various shocks and convulsions; — and expansion of 
the League of Nations. At first the League will be merely a 
confirmation of the present Entente, with almost exclusively 
political aims, but M. Hubert foresees its fatal development and 
its intervention in all kinds of questions. On these two points 
he is in precise agreement with M. Sagaret. But while the one 
addresses himself especially to the reflective who seek to under- 
stand, the other, on the contrary, aims directly at action. M. 
Sagaret certainly likes to philosophize; and his book is written 
in a thoroughly logical and methodical style. Although not him- 
self a University teacher, he has all the qualities of an excellent 
professor. But he philosophizes chiefly after the fashion of 
Bacon and Descartes, with the object of extending the limits of 
human power. His central problem is to discover whether we 
can reasonably hope for the suppression of war, and if so, what 
we must do to that end. "Is war a law of nature?" is the title 
of the first part of the book. This part includes a precise defini- 
tion of terms, an examination of the relations between the strug- 
gle for existence, natural selection, and war; an inquiry about 
war among animals (the reader may recall the discussion on 
this point between M. G. Bonn and M. de Lanessan 1 ) ; criticism 

1 See The Philosophical Review, September, 1919, p. 454. 
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of the hasty formulas which naively translate modern conflicts 
into supposed ' race-wars/ — and all truly classical in the order- 
liness, lucidity, and deliberate impartiality of the discussion. No, 
M. Sagaret concludes, war is not natural law. Hence there is 
nothing irrational or anti-scientific in speaking of the possibility 
of its disappearance (p. 92). Does it follow that we are bound to 
announce the advent of the Great Peace, now that the Great War 
is over? Still less can this be admitted. War is an accident 
which still threatens, like accidents at sea, on the railroads, or in 
the mines. But also, as in the case of these accidents, one can 
fight against it. It is the sociologist's task to devise a technique 
for keeping us from war, just as an engineer studies the ways of 
diminishing, or even perhaps some day eliminating, train-col- 
lisions (p. 95). 

This is the subject to which the second and third parts of the 
book are devoted. In the one the causes of war are analyzed: 
the characteristics of political societies, opinion, social hatreds, 
militarism, nationalism, imperialism, patriotism, with its different 
characteristics clearly marked ; economic phenomena in so far as 
they cause conflicts. Here one recognizes the well-defined in- 
fluence of Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl; the pretty formula of the 
Man-bee, with the touching story that accompanies it, deserves 
repetition. Thus we come to the second problem, that of peace. 
There is something sober and solid in the way in which this sub- 
ject is treated, which makes wholesome reading. There is pro- 
duced a sane impression, not of optimism, but of meliorism and 
encouragement to effort. One can raise barriers against the 
return of war. The situation is more hopeful to-day than ten 
years ago. Serious obstacles have been cleared away ; new forces 
have come into action. Nothing can be vouched for, but there 
are strong reasons for acting and working for peace, and for 
regarding success as not improbable. Sacrifices must still be 
made — chiefly moral ones this time — sacrifices of prejudices of 
course, but also the sacrifice of natural and respectable senti- 
ments. The necessity for recognizing the economic and biolog- 
ical power still preserved by Germany, the necessity for finding 
some day or other a modus vivendi, — these are doubtless painful 
discoveries, and even shocking to our desire for strict justice. 
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M. Sagaret envisages them coolly and with all due seriousness. 
Of what use is philosophy if it only serves as a pretext for shut- 
ting one's eyes to realities? Upon closing the book one might 
very well repeat the extremely philosophical remark with which it 
opens : " To reflect upon war is important because the ideas thus 
discussed go far toward its continuance or its suppression." 

V. 

In conclusion I will speak of two works which almost supple- 
ment each other, and which might be especially interesting to 
foreigners: La philosophie frangaise 1 by our lamented colleague 
Victor Delbos, and La philosophie contemporaine en France 2 by 
M. Parodi, at present inspector-general of secondary education. 

The first of these two works is an historical study of the great 
French philosophers : Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche ; Fontenelle 
and Bayle; Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot and the Encyclope- 
dists; J. J. Rousseau, the naturalistic philosophers, Buffon and 
Lamarck; Condillac and the Ideologists; LeBonald, the Catholic 
philosophy of the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
traditionalists; Maine de Biran (for whom the author had a 
predilection), and finally Saint Simon and August Comte. A 
concluding lecture on the eclectic school had not been entirely 
written out by Delbos; only a resume of it could be published. 
A very full and solid ' opening lecture,' which I would not weaken 
by a summary of a few lines in this place, gives a complete pic- 
ture of French philosophy through the three great centuries of its 
development. In particular, it calls attention to the connections 
with the moral life on the one hand and scientific experiment on 
the other. Delbos himself explains what he wished to do in the 
book : viz., not to analyze all the doctrines in detail, " but to note 
what novelties of thought and sequences of ideas distinguish 
them; in what ways they have sometimes made precise — for the 
greatest development of the human spirit — certain questions 
which had been too indeterminate up to that time. . . . While 

i i vol., i2mo, Plon-Nourrit et C, 1919. A posthumous work, reproducing 
the course given by M. Delbos at the Sorbonne in the year 1915-16. See the 
Philosophical Review, September, 1917, pp. 470-473. 

2 1 vol., 8vo, Alcan, 1919. 
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conforming as much as possible to the historical order in which 
doctrines rose," he adds, " and while respecting still more the 
individual aspects under which they appeared, 1 what we chiefly 
desire is to interpret and explain the development" (p. 15). 

Unfortunately there is a gap between the last writers discussed 
by Delbos and the contemporary philosophers of whom M. Parodi 
speaks. To fill up the gap an American reader can run through 
the famous Rapport written by Ravaisson in 1867 on La Philo- 
sophic en France au XIX e siecle? and also M. Boutroux's com- 
munication to the Congress of 1908, Le philosophic en France 
depuis i86y? Again, there is an accurate summary of this period 
in the last chapters of M. Levy-Bruhl's book, History of Modem 
Philosophy in France,* particularly in Chapter XV: "The con- 
temporary movement in French philosophy." M. Parodi's work 
begins exactly where this chapter stops. 

The first chapter of M. Parodi's book is devoted to the ante- 
cedents of the philosophy of the present time, — in other words, 
French philosophy from 1870 to about 1890. It is striking how 
much space is devoted in this chapter to the teaching of philos- 
ophy, — much more space than is given to philosophical books. 
I remarked on this peculiarity a long time ago in this journal;, 
he keeps to the subject of ' courses in philosophy ' in our secon- 
dary schools. 5 He emphasizes strongly the importance of studies 
for science on the one hand, and for moral philosophy on the 
other. In this interest he has not changed. 

The detailed statement of contemporary doctrines begins with 
about 1890. M. Parodi does not confine himself to analysis nor 
even to classification ; he discusses and criticizes. His first chap- 
ter is devoted to " attempts at synthesis," that is to say, to works 
in which, without forsaking positive knowledge, the writer has 
attempted to organize philosophical ideas around a central and 
dominating conception. M. Parodi does not conceal his distrust 

1 Cf. by the same author Figures et doctrines de philosophes, 1 vol., 121110, 
Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 

2 1 vol., large 8vo, 3d edition, Hachette, 1889.' 

3 Reports of Congress of Heidelberg (1908) and Revue de Metaphysique, 
September, 1908. 

* 1 vol., 8vo, Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899. 

5 See Philosophical Review, July, 1905, pp 429-430 and 454-455. 
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of this tendency ; he thinks it too systematic. The philosophy of 
Fouillee with its conception of idee-force and doctrine of the 
" Will to Consciousness " here rightly holds the first place. In 
the same class he puts Felix Le Dantec with his well-known 
philosophico-scientific mechanism; and as another solution of the 
same philosophical problem, he presents my own work, La Dis- 
solution opposee a I' Evolution?- To these attempts at objective 
synthesis made in the spirit of the natural sciences or the Cours 
de philosophic positive, he prefers the forms of intellectual syn- 
thesis which he brings together under the name of idealistic 
rationalism (Lachelier, Lagneau, Brunschvig, Weber, Rene Ber- 
thelot, Chartier). He considers its highest expression to be the 
famous Essai sur les elements principaux de la representation, in 
which our lamented colleague Hamelin has tried to revive — with 
greater sobriety — Hegel's bold dialectical synthesis. To M. 
Parodi anything that strays from this ideal seems slightly plebeia 
philosophia, as anything that strayed from the Platonic ideal was 
for Cicero. He devotes two long chapters to Bergson's philos- 
ophy, in which he makes many apt historical comparisons; he is 
certainly very complimentary, and accurate and impartial in his 
assertions. He is distinctly successful in extracting the leading 
conceptions, but at the same time clearly unfavorable to the great 
irrationalist movement, whose most powerful promoter he takes 
to be M. Bergson. The fact that he connects with it not only 
the names of those who refer to Bergson, as MM. LeRoy, 

4 This is not the place in which to discuss thoroughly the interpretation of 
my book. I may be permitted to say in a few words that he has perhaps 
allowed himself to be over-influenced by the title and a few rather ' showy ' 
passages, which were designed to combat the Spencerian prejudice, then in full 
flower. If from the first he had compared the work under discussion, which 
dates from twenty years back, with my later writing and teaching (which he 
does later in a very fair note to Chapter XI), he would have given the largest 
share of his attention to assimilation, and progress toward intellectual and 
moral community. And he would have insisted less on destruction, renuncia- 
tion and tendencies toward conquest. We certainly have in the facts just 
mentioned an aspect which must not be neglected, particularly after proving — 
as we have in these last years— the effects of the spirit of hegemony, impe- 
rialism, and theories which see in justice only one of the forms of the struggle 
for existence. But this is the critical (and I confess occasionally disquieting) 
aspect of that of which the assimilative tendency is the attractive and pro- 
gressive side. 
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Segond, Sorel, Pradines, but the names also of those as different 
from the first group and from each other as MM. Seailles, Dunan, 
or Maurice Blondel, shows plainly what he regards as the essence 
and also the defect of Bergsonian philosophy : " It is here that 
anti-intellectualism reaches its apogee" (p. 344). 

Thus the philosophy of intuition would be the affirmative or 
constructive side of the spiritual movement which he finds ex- 
pressed more negatively in La Contingence des lois de la Nature 
and in the criticism of the sciences : for example, in Henri Poin- 
care, Hannequin, Milhaud, Duhem, LeRoy. 1 One must certainly 
recognize the connection of this criticism with Bergsonism, 
whether it precedes, like the work of M. Boutroux, or follows. 
But we must not forget — as was remarked above a propos of 
L'Energie Spirituelle, and M. Parodi reminds us of it in his con- 
cluding remarks — how much M. Bergson's attitude differs from 
the anti-scientific point of view. It is true that he refuses to let 
scientific fact absorb all of philosophy. But far from finding 
science arbitrary or unreal, he holds that it expresses most ade- 
quately the laws of physical reality. Critics of science have made 
great use of his arguments, but they have no right to appropriate 
them. 

Of the chapters devoted to historians of philosophy, psycholo- 
gists, and the sociological school of Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl, 
I can only mention the titles. Parts dealing with the moral 
problem show the author to advantage ; M. Parodi is not merely 
a strict rationalist belonging to the group of the Revue de Meta- 
physique, but more especially a student of morals. His opening 
sentences express his spirit very well : " When the third Republic 
had decreed that France should have secular and compulsory 
education, it found itself face to face with a tremendous task. 
It had to lay the foundation of a moral education which should 
be able to dispense with the traditional support of religious 

1 M. Parodi also includes among them M. Meyerson, the author of Identite 
et Realite. Doubtless his work has some connection with the movement. But 
he goes far beyond it and revives a scientific 1 theory of knowledge by gradual 
progress toward identity — a positive system of epistemology entirely. He 
is much closer to certain writers mentioned by M. Parodi in the second 
chapter. 
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dogma" (p. 345). How there was first an attempt to solve the 
problem by an act of faith in the moral consciousness under the 
influence of Kant and Renouvier; then how this attitude was 
attacked on the one hand by critical naturalism, which found its 
ethics still too Christian, and on the other by religious souls who 
reproached it with having no foundation at all; how from an 
entirely different direction, new conceptions appeared which al- 
most completely transformed the status of the old problem, with 
the advent of Rauh's V Experience morale and M. Belot's Etudes 
de morale positive, the great works of the sociological school of 
morals, — this story must be read in M. Parodi's own book. 
Along with the names of classical authors occur those of ethical 
writers less often cited, but who have yet done their part splend- 
idly in the flowering-time of present ethical research. Few chap- 
ters in this rich work are so rich in diverse references as this. 

There are incongruities of course. But M. Parodi does not 
leave us with this impression. His conclusions emphasize strongly 
what might be called " the harmonies of French thought." There 
is no universally admitted doctrine which is authoritative; but 
there are a host of convergences, sometimes unlocked for, be- 
tween doctrines which adopted very different points of departure. 
They finally divide themselves into two groups: on one side, the 
reaction against empiricism, against ' Science ' in the narrow and 
professional sense of the term; against old-fashioned doctrines 
which exalt the abstract intelligence. In this group belong prag- 
matism, intuitionism, doctrines of life and feeling. On the other 
side are the philosophies which spring essentially from reason 
and science, and which continue the classical and Cartesian tradi- 
tion. It was in this latter group that M. Levy-Bruhl saw, twenty 
years ago, 1 across the passing and superficial movements of radi- 
cal empiricism and romanticism, one of the most permanent 
features of French philosophy. 

Would M. Parodi object to this conclusion? I do not think so. 
If he does not explicitly come to this conclusion, the reason may 
be his concern for impartiality. Himself a strong rationalist and 
sympathetic even with intellectual idealism, he is doubtless con- 

i History of Modem Philosophy in France, Conclusion. 
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scientiously fearful of exaggerating its present importance. How- 
ever, he points out as a characteristic of contemporary thought 
the double movement which has brought together scientists and 
philosophers, and united them since 1901 in the Societe frangaise 
de philosophic, and which has made those who started out to be 
mathematicians, as Milhaud, Paul Tannery, M. LeRoy, M. 
Georges Sorel " end their career by being little else than philos- 
ophers." And at the same time he reminds us that M. Bergson 
" follows closely all the works of biologists, plunders their me- 
moirs, and discusses them competently even to details." Thus 
philosophy tends to nourish itself more and more on posi- 
tive facts, and science to recognize its dependence on philosophy 
— a conscious and reflective philosophy for some, an instinctive 
and confused philosophy for others, but always and inevitably a 
philosophy. 

Besides this rapprochement of disciplines, it would be possible 
for tendencies to draw more closely together also. M. Parodi 
goes so far as to admit that either from the side of the physical 
or of the mental sciences the possibility of a conciliation can be 
perceived. " Science can see activity only in its own products, 
regarding them abstractly and externally, and consequently as if 
they were the result of necessity. Philosophy can instinctively 
feel and recognize in its intuition of the thought-process, an inner 
freedom. All is matter, quantity, determinism for the one; all 
is spirituality for the other ; and yet both regard the same reality ; 
and both are right and both possess truth. From a higher point 
of view the two conceptions supplement each other without a 
sacrifice of anything essential on either side " (p. 485). There is 
an intuition which reason cannot do without, and a reason without 
which intuition remains ineffective and incommunicable." It is 
only on condition that we seek and find everywhere a rational 
element that we shall also be able to realize everywhere, in our 
acts, morals, societies, in some measure, that other aspect of 
reason that is called justice. Such at least seems to be the two- 
fold but indissoluble function of the idealism towards which — so 
it seems to us — the diverse tendencies of contemporary French 
thought must in the future converge, and which we would gladly 
call the philosophy of tomorrow" (p. 495). 
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It is with this word of hope that the book ends. The philos- 
ophy of tomorrow? The phrase brings us back from the heights 
of peaceful and disinterested research to the heavy cares of the 
present hour. When it is so difficult to start life again upon a 
devastated soil, and to recover a small portion of the wealth that 
was consumed in smoke, when the cost of printing paralyzes 
philosophical publications, when economic conditions are daily 
overturned, and when the extravagance of a few uncultured up- 
starts has for its counterpart distress among students and in 
institutions of learning, will the " Energie spirituelle" of French 
philosophy be able to rise above the weight of ruin which has 
fallen upon it? 

Andre Lalande. 

Sorbonne, Paris. 



